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FATTENING POULTRY. 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


| country are to be secured by those who are 
| ready to go and cultivate them, and millions 
| more are to be had at prices so low as to 
seem more like a free gift than a purchase, 
in England the land question is fast becom- 
| ing one to cause deep anxiety among states- 
men and land-owners, and promises to bring 
ona revolution that may upturn both the 
social and political state. In Ireland it is a 
vastly more exciting question at present 
than it is in England, on account of the 
absentee landlords. We will 
particularly to that farther on. 
It is well known that Lord Beaconsfield 
has on two or three recent occasions an- 
| nounced his hostility to any changes in the 
existing laws relative to land. On the 6th 
of August, a banquet was given to the Min- 
isters at the Mansion House, in London, at 
which he delivered himself of his opinions 
| on the subject with some freedom. Lor! 
| Hartington, the leader of the Liberals, and 
| a cautious advocate of land reform, had pre- 
viously made the public observation that 
| land, under the existing system, is obliged 
| to pay three profits ; one to the owner, called 
rent; one to the farmer for his investment 
in necessary capital, and one to laborers, 
under the name of wages. Beaconsfield an- 
swered, that these three profits must be paid 
under any system, whether paid to one per- 
son or three. 


refer more 


He took the peasant proprietorship in 
France as an illustration. There, he said, 
no one could buy land unless he received in- 
terest on its cost, or rent; “and no one could 
cultivate land unless he received pay for the 
use of his employed capital, as well as for 
the labor of himself and family. Thus the 
three profits above named had to come 
out of the land, whoever owned it; and he 


| 
| 


insisted that it was better for the profits to | 


be received by three classes. “I wish it to 


be impressed on the sense of the nation,” | 


said he, “ that the three incomes which land | 


must under any circumstance produce are, 
in England, distributed among three classes ; 


and on the land where peasant proprietor- 
ship prevails, they are devoted only to one 
class.” 

And he went on to observe, by way of 


justifying the present land system in Eng- 


land, that “the number and variety of 
classes in England dependent on land are 
sources of our strength. They have given 
us the proprietors of the soil, the construc- 
liberty in a great degree, and 


the best security for local government ; they 


tors of our 
have given us the farmers, who cultivate 
and improve their estates, and, lastly, the 
agricultural peasant, whose lot is deplored 
by those not acquainted with it, but who has, 
during the last forty years, made more con- 
tinuous progress than any other class in her 
Majesty's dominions.” It is the tying up of 
land in England by entails and family settle- 
ments, and the great cost of looking up 
titles in consequence of a lack of proper 
registration laws, that makes the purchase 
of small quantities of land impossible. 


| 
| 


But for these insurmountable obstructions, | 


| 


those who wanted to buy land and had the | 


money to pay for it could have it by giving 
the highest price, and then could be settled 
the problem of large versus small holdings. 
Those who advocate small proprietorships 
expect that the land would in such a case be 
cut up into small parcels, which would com- 
mend higher prices. It would require more 
capital to work it, and it would yield more. 
But such a social change as this dividing of 
the land would bring to England would be 
It would be a 
revolution, too, politically as well as social- 
ly. 


equivalent to a revolution. 


There would no longer be a landed gen- 


try, and England would be England no 


This is what the men whom Bea- 
consfield leads understand very well, and 


more. 


they dare not venture on the experiment. 
Doubtless there are many advantages in 
the existing land system in England, which 
must have been greater, however, in past 
times than they can be in the present or the 
future. The past is not to be the criterion 
of what is to come. Progress involves and 
in all things, land in- 
It is cheap land in America that 
brought 


compels change 
cluded. 
has on this issue in England. 
| So long as our farmers can raise grain and 

meats and export them to England more 

cheaply than they can be raised there, land 

will hyve to change its holdings in England 
| or the method of cultivating tt will become 
And when it 
ceases to be the symbol of solid wealth and 


standing, it brings down the landed gentry 


| permanently unprofitable. 


| 
| 
| also. 

What has more recently startled this class 
| and the public men representing it, is the fac- 
that Lord Carington, a young English not 
bleman and belonging to what is known as 
| the Prince of Wales's set, has come forward 
| on the land question as a land reformer. 
| He is supposed to represent the Prince of 
| Wales’s views, and therefore the views of 
| the future King of England. Young Lord 
Carington is the owner of some twenty-five 
thousand acres, with an annual rental of over 
$200,000. He is a neighbor of Lord Bea- 
consfield, and two-thirds of his property lies 
in Buckinghamshire. He took his 
stand on this question at a dinner given to 


new 


his own tenantry, and concerning his own 
land at that. But he gets an unmerciful 
snubbing for it from the organs of the Bea- 
consfield party. 


It has created almost a panic among Eng- 
lish landowners, and especially among the 
more recent ones. Lord Carington does not 
propose to return the admitted excess of 
rent to his tenants by reducing it; that he 
would consider but a dreary joke ; he knows 
that it is the mortgages and other charges, 
—the annuities, the dowries, the portions, 
and the other provisions for various mem- 
bers of the family,—that crush him and the 
tenants of the land all together. He cannot 
sell a portion of his thirty-four square miles 
in order to have something with which to 
improve the rest. He is only tenant for 
life, with the remainder to the heirs in tail ; 
and entail and mortgages and settlement 
make a poor man of one whose nominal rent- 
roll is princely. 

It will have to be considered, said Lord 
Hartington in the House of Commons last 
summer, whether the land system of Eng- 
land has not entirely broken down. He is 
the heir to one of the greatest properties in 
England himself, and his remark fell like a 
bombshell among the landowners. Lord 
R field replied, as we have already 




















stated, and put forth the three-income doc- 
trine described. That was not precisely | 
what Lord Hartington meant, for he alluded 
only to a system that made the land support 
the owner, the farmer, and the laborer. But 
it was all the same so far as starting this 
ominous discussion is concerned. Lord Car- 
ington has now followed Lord Hartington’s 
lead, and the son of the Duke of Redford— 
the Marquis of Tavistock—is said to have 
spoken very much like Lord Carington. 

A London journal says that the old men 
think the young men in England are going 
mad. The venerable peers whisper to one 
another that if the Russells and the Caven- 
dishes have turned land reformers they do 
not know what is to become of the institu- 
tions and Constitution of the country. 
While they are grateful to Beaconsfield for 
what he is doing for their cause, they feel 
sure that he would turn agrarian to-morrow 
if he could be sure of a political triumph 
before the nation with Free Land for a cry. 
Lord Carington has taken no prominent part 
in politics, and that is what makes his pre- 
sent position the more alarming to those of 
his own rank. Only by free trade in land, 
he asserts, can the agricultural difficulty be 
surmounted. These are his own words :— 
“ The right to deal freely with the land once 
secured, the owners and cultivators of the 
land will weather the storm together—the 
landlords with their acreage reduced, per- 
haps, but with their properties in good 
order, free from crushing debts, a credit as 
well as a profit to themselves ; and the farm- 
ers, with their balances at their bankers re- 
duced, but still solvent, still able and willing 
to fight against bad seasons and low prices 
till the good time comes—and come it will 
—when the Almighty shall send us the fruit 
of the earth in due season, and the country 
hail the return of prosperity to the agricul- 
tural interest of Old England.” 





A STATE BUTTER SHOW. 


Wednesday, the second day of the Annual 
Country Meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture at Greenfield, and the third day of De- 
cember, will be known as Dairy Day, and an 
attractive one it promises to be for that rea- 
son. The farmers’ wives will be as much 
interested in that as the farmers themselves. 
Not only will there be an exhibition of but- 
ter from the dairies of the State, but there 
will also bea general exhibition of dairy 
The premiums to be awarded 
are many and generous, and a list of them, 
accompanied by a full statement, will be | 
found on the inside of the current issue of 
the Ploughman. 





appliances. 


Nothing similar to this proposed exhibi- 
tion has ever been held in New England, 
and it will excite an interest of a peculiar 
character in almost every farmstead in the 
Commonwealth. It 1s a timely and an influ- 
ential project for the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture to propose to the 
farmers of the State. It is universally ad- 
mitted that dairy products are henceforward 
to comprise one of the chief results of profit- 
able New England farming, this section 
being adapted, above all others, to the pro- 
duction of sweet, hard, and keeping butter, 
as well as of cheese of the higher grades 
and finer qualities. An exhibition of dairy 
products and appliances, therefore, held 
under the supervision of the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture, is one of the most 
fertile devices for awakening a general inter- 
est in dairying that could engage its atten- 
tion and extend its influence. 











BONES AS A FERTILIZER. 


There is no question as to the fact that 
bones properly treated and properly applied 
are one of the most valuable and one of the 
most economical fertilizers, which the farmer 
who cannot produce all the manure he re- 
quires from the stock of his farm, can apply 
to his crops. But there has always been a 
great diversity of opinion as to the method 
of treatment by which the best results can 
A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman gives as the result of his ex- 


be obtained. 


perience that the best way to convert bones 
into plant food is to take ground bone in the 
proportion of a ton to a quarter of a cord 
of good friable soil, place the two substan- 
ces, the soil at the bottom in alternate layers 
in some convenient place under cover, the 
same quantity of each in every layer. In 
forty-eight hours it will be too hot to hold 
your hand in. Let it remain for a week or 
ten days undisturbed, then throw it over. In 
aday or two it will heat again unless the 
previous fermentation has exhausted all the 
moisture of the soil and bone. Continue the 
operation by turning over until all the mois- 
ture is thus exhausted and it does not fer- 
ment any more and you have all the equiva- 
lents of a ton of superphosphate at half the 
cost of a ton of that article which can be 
packed in barrels and will keep for years 
without deterioration, and which, when ap- 
plied to the crops will have a better effect 
than any of the superphosphates in the 
market made by the usual method of decom- 
posing the bone with oil of vitriol. There 
is a great deal of common sense in the plan 
sugyested above and it has, besides the merit 
of being in accord with the best established 
theories of the scientists. 





PLANTS AND PLANT FOOD. 


[American Agricultarist.] 

Some plants are surface feeders, i. ¢., 
their roots are short, usually small, and nu- 
merous, and only penetrate tie upper por- 
tions of the soil, as in the case of the onion, 
turnip, and the cereals, though the latter are 
— medium, rather than shallow feed- 
ers. It is easy to see that such crops must 
derive their nourishment from that portion 
of the soil which their roots penetrates, and 
are therefore surface exhausting. On the 
other hand, clover, lucerne, and the long 
roots, as carrots, parsnips, etc., are deep 
feeders, and exhaustive to the lower portions 
of the soil. These facts have a direct bear- 
ing on the succession of crops, and the appli- 
cation of fertilizers. If a fertilizer is applied 
to the land, it tends downward, and its de- 
scent depends upon the solubility of the sub- 
stance and the porosity of the soil. To 
have, therefore, the least loss and the quick- 
est returns, a surface feeding crop is the one 
to which’to apply the fertilizer, and this 
crop should be followed by a deeper feeder 
the next season, which will bring the sink- 
ing food to the surface again. "he is in this 
capacity that the clover crop is so valuable in 
a rotation. It is a great point to keep the 
plant food within the reach of the roots of 
the plant, and it can best be done b spply- 
ing it to a surface feeding crop, and follow 
it up (down rather) by a deep feeder, the 
roots of which penetrate far down. 


ta” No article has been more favorably 
affected by the recent advance in prices than 
cheese. , | 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
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Among the fruits that grow in New Eng- 
land, there are few if any, that will grow on 
8o great a variety of soils as the cranberry. 
While it seems to be natural for it to grow 
on land that is very wet during the largest 
portion of the year, it will grow better on 
high land than it will where the land is wet 
all of the year. From the time of blossom- 
ing until the fruit is ripe, it flourishes best 
where the ground is hot and dry. The most 
profitable and the best location seems to be 
a meadow, that has a peat bottom that can be 
flowed with at least two feet of water dur- 
ing the winter and spring, and can be thor- 
oughly drained in the summer. In such lo- 
cation the cranberry can be grown with as 
much profit as any other fruit; but if one 
has no meadow, and desires to have a few 
cranberries for their own use, it is very easy 
to grow them on high dry ground; in fact 
we have seen them grown at a profit on good 
corn land by the side of strawberries; the 
product of three-quarters of an acre being 
sold the third year after setting for three 
hundred and sixty dollars. The greatest 
trouble in growing them on high land is in 
keeping the ground free from weeds and 
grass. The vines have to be reset much 
oftener on high than they do on low land, 
but the fruit is much more valuable, being 
hard and thick flesh, with very small hollow 
cavities for the seed, and the keeping quali- 
ties are much better, oftentimes keeping 
more than a year without any particular ef- 
fort except to keep them in the dark and 
where they will not freeze. For many years 
we have had old cranberries in good condi- 
tion when the new ones were gathered. 

In setting vines on high land it is impor- 
tant that the roots should be set all over the 
ground, and not in rows, and if the land 





can be mulched with sawdust, leaves or any | 
material through which the little roots of | 
the runners can penetrate, it will not only 
assist in keeping the grass out, but save the | 
runners from being scorched by the sun, 
A half a rod of landin one corner of the 
garden, well cared for, will furnish fruit 
enough to supply an ordinary sized family, 

If one has a pond that flows up several 
feet higher in the winter than in the sum- 


| mer, by filling in the borders with sand a 


good crop of cranberries can be grown for 


| many years, without any expense after the 
| first two or three years, except that of har- 


vesting the fruit; in such locations good 


| crops of fruit will grow on four feet of sand, 


and to our knowledge will continue for more 
than twenty-five years without resetting. 

In such locations the water protects the | 
vines in the winter, aud where it does not 
leave the vines until the last of May or the | 
first of June, it protects the blossom buds 
against the spring frosts, checks the growth 
of grass, and at the same time gives to the 
vines just the fertilizing material they re- 
quire. 

He who desires to enter largely into the | 
cultivation of cranberries should not be | 
satisfied with high land, or the borders of a | 
pond, but should look around until he finds 
a piece of land naturally fitted for the cran- 
berry, and thus avoid heavy and constant 
expenses. 

When such location is found, it will be a 
meadow with a peat bottom or never failing 
stream of water flowing through it; the 
land so situated that it can be covered with 
water ina few hours at any season of the 
year, and kept covered at least two feet deep 
from December to May ; also within a short 
distance of a sand hill. 

When a piece of land of this description 
can be found it is cheap at any price under 
five hundred dollars per acre, and even at 
five hundred dollars, it will pay a very large 
profit if set with cranberries. In preparing 
the land, it is best to remove the sod down 
to the peat, which in most of locations will 
be worth, for manure, more than the cost of 
removal. The land should then be covered 
with at least four inches of sand; this can 
be done best and cheapest in the winter 
when the ground is frozen and the work of 
the men and teams is not so pressing. ‘The 
vines should be set in May as soon as the 
weather begins to be warm; if the water can 
be brought to within an inch of the top of 
the sand the vines ean be set with greater 
ease and will be much more likely to live ; 
whatever may be said to the contrary we 
believe it is always best to set vines that 
have roots. We have seen plantations set 
with vines that had been run through a 
hay cutter, under the direction of one who 
believed that the tops were as good as the 
roots, but the result was a complete failure. 
The vines do best to set them in single 
roots, being first entirely freed from grass , 
the distance apart should not be over six 
inches each way. If the water is just the 
right height, the vines can be scattered over 
the sand and the roots pressed in with the 
fingers. Never set in rows two or three 
feet apart, for by so doing the vines will 
always be uneven, because by the time the 
ground is covered between the rows, the 
vines in the rows become old, with many 
dead vines, but if the vines are set all over 
the ground, by the second or third year the 
ground will be well and evenly covered with 
young vigorous vines. 

There is a worm similar to the plum cur- 
culio which sometimes attacks the young 
fruit that grows on land that cannot be kept 
covered with water during the winter ; as the 
perfect insect winters near the surface of the 
ground, the water probably destroys it. 

It is very important to keep the weeds 
and grass out the first two or three years, 
after that time if the land is well adapted to 
the fruit, but little attention will be required, 
except to keep the land flowed at the proper 
time. As the weeds and grass must all be 
picked out by hand, the first year requires 
considerable time, and the second year will 
require more time than the crop will be 
worth, but it pays, in the end, to keep the 
vines entirely free from both weeds and 
grass. 

There is a great difference in varieties 
both as to the quality of the fruit and the 
bearing qualities of the vines; some varie- 
ties are small with thin flesh, while others 
are large and thick flesh, the last named 
being the most desirable. No large planta- 
tion should be set without a positive cer- 
tainty that the vines that are set are abun- 
dant bearers ; for while some varieties pro- 
duce more than three bushels to the rod, 
others do not produce as many quarts. If 





one can do so it is always best to select 





Imported Jersey Cow “ Black Bess"’"—Owned by Chas. L. Sharpless, Philadelphia. 





Emported Jersey Cow “ Iberia"—Owned by Chas. L. Sharpless, Philadelphia. 
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vines by a personal examination when the 
fruit is on the vines, and not depend on the 
recommendation of any one. As no especial 
pains has been taken to improve varieties 
on scientific principles, by examining the | 
numerous natural cranberry meadows that 
are scattered over New England, as good 
varieties can be obtained as any other way, | 
and can be purchased very cheap. | 

Cranberries that are to be kept until 
summer should be picked by hand, as those 
gathered with a rake are injured by coming 
in contact with the teeth of the rake. 


~The Horse, 





THE HORSE BOT-FLY, AND ITS 
WAYS. 


[American Agriculturist.] 


oN ee ee rere 


Nearly ten years ago, we gave a history 
of the Bot-fly, with illustrations; but ten 
years in the life of a journal like ours, brings 
an almost entirely new set of readers, and 





The Poultry Interest. 


DISEASE AMONG POULTRY. 


(New York Times.] 


A serious disease is prevalent among 
poultry. It seems to be akin to the preva- 
lent disease among swine. On examination 
of several dead fowls belonging to neighbors 
and one of my own, I find the same appear- 
ance in all—the bowels black and gangrenous ; 
the liver soft, disintegrated, and filled with 
black spots which, under the microscope, 
show masses of broken-up cells with dark 
blood-globules. It is a true enteric or intes- 
tinal fever, originating from gastric or bilious 
derangement, as in the typhoid fever in 
horses, cattle and swine. Generally the dead 
fowls are exceedingly fat about the intestines, 
although not plump as to the general strue- 
ture. The symptoms are a yeilowness of 
comb wattles, and skin about the eyes, dull- 
ness and disinclination to move; difficulty 
in swallowing ; great heat about the throat, 
and costiveness, followed or varied by profuse 

reen, frothy, or black, fetid discharges. 
‘he di is a true blood disorder, and, in 





inquiries from recent comers occ lly 
make it necessary to treat subjects of such 
general interest as the Bot-fly anew, as the 
new generation cannot be, as a general thing, 
referred to back volumes. The Horse Bot- 
fly, (Gastrophilus equi), belongs to the great 
family of Diptera,—the two-winged insects, 
‘The most familiar examples of these, are the 
troublesome horse-flies and mosquitoes. 
The Bot-fly 1s brown in color, and about the 
size of a honey bee, and when on the wing 
it might be mistaken for one. The body of 
the female is more tapering than that of the 
male ; she deposites her many eggs singly 
upon the hairs of the lower jaw, neck, and 
forward legs of the horse. The long and 
blunt ended eggs are so securely glued to the 
hairs, as to be removed with the greatest 
difficulty. ‘The eggs hatch in a very short 
time, aud the tickling sensation produced 
by the young maggot, induces the horse to 
bite and lick the places where they are, and 
they thus pass into his mouth and stomach. 
The Bots, as the maggots are called, are 
short and fleshy, of a whitish color, becom- 
ing brown by age. They are provided with 
hooks around the mouth, and rows of spines 
about the body, by both of which they fasten 
themselves to the lining of the stomach, and 
sometimes to the intestines of the horse. 
After remaining for six weeks or two 
months, the Bots pass away from the horse, 
bury themselves in the dung, and assume 
the dormant pupa state, in which they re- 
main until “ fly time” comes again. 

When the maggots are attached to the 
stomach in large numbers, they may impair 
digestion, and in the worst cases even pro- 
duce death. The common belief that Bots 
eat through the coats of the stomach is not 
well sustained. In general they do not eat 
the wall of the stomach but irritate it and 
cause a formation of pus and other excre- 
tions upon which they feed. 

It is difficult to distinguish Bots from 
other sources of stomach irritation. If the 
tongue is red, the horse keeps extending its 
head and raising its lip, and the maggots 
are found to pass out with the dung, itis a 
clear case of the Bots. So far as known, 
nothing can effectually remove the trouble- 
some parasite from its hold when once fas- 
tened in the stomach. The various worm 
medicines are of little avail. The animal 
must be well fed, and a dose of physic will 
help remove the Bots when it is time for 
them to change their residence, 





GREEN MANURING. 
[Country Gentleman. ] 

The more I see of ploughing down green 
crops the more I become convinced of its 
utility. Even if there is only a short growth 
so that it covers the ground well, and though 
young and tender, exhibiting little manurial 
value according to analysis, yet the effect is 
undoubted and considerable. It adds to the 
fertility and improves the mechanical condi- 
tion beyond what the means would seem to 
warrant, though it is known that shading 
the ground mellows and cools it and thus 
lessens what evaporation of its fertilizing 
gases might take place. Where the land is 
designed for a spring crop, rye is perhaps 
the best to sow, as it grows a heavy mat by 
late fall, and if intended for corn, quite a 
heavy growth can be turned down before 
planting. Ifthe soil is in good condition 
and its fertility not too much reduced, buck- 
wheat may be substituted for rye. This is 
especially good for earlier sowing where a 
crop of rye or wheat or barley has been re- 
moved. The ground in this case will be 
better shaded and hence protected, will be 
mellower and weeds are kept down. The 
pea also is of greet benefit. Any plant that 
grows well and covers the ground will an- 
swer. The matter is dependent somewhat 
upon circumstances, such as the cheapness 
of the seed, the plant best adapted to poor 
or rich land, sandy or clay soil, ete. 





te Only a few years since, the term 
“ chicken fancier” was used in derision by 
the breeders and “ fanciers” of horses and 
horned cattle; but the fancy has steadily 
increased and spread, so that now no agri- 
cultural exhibition is complete without its 
poultry department, and further, it is the 
only one of the live stock interests which 
pretends to hold speciat shows exclusively 





of stock pertaining to that fancy. 





all probability, results from overfeeding and 
forcing for the production of eggs, just as 
the typhoid fever of swine is caused by corn, 
and that of cattle by excess of succulent 
pasture or indigestible dry herbage. A 
remedy has been found in blue mass, in half- 

rain doses, given three or four times, fol- 
owed by plenty of sulphur in the food. In 
some cases relief has been found, and the 
disease stopped, by giving hyposulphite of 
soda freely, one drachm for each dozen fowls 
either dissolved in the drink-water, or soft 
food, such as meal mush. 





AMERICAN SUMAC. 


In reply to the question, “ Who buys 
sumac ?” the N. Y. Jimes answers : 


Sumac is not a merchantable article until 
it is properly prepared. The preparation 
consists of gathering the leaves in July, 
along with the fine twigs, drying them under 
cover, threshing them with a flail, sifting 
out all the coarse stuff, grinding the fine 
matter into powder under a vertical rolling 
millstone, and packing in bags of two hun- 
dred pounds. When gathered at the proper 
season and prepared in the best manner, 
American sumac, even that grow in northern 
localities and heretofore supposed worthless, 
is said by tanners to be equal to the best 
Italian. The trouble is that itis not yet 
prepared properly nor gathered at a season 
when its coloring properties are just right, 
so that it gives a dark shade to the leather, 
when aclean white shade is desired. For 
this reason the very best hg ee sumac 
sells for half the price of the foreign, and 
New York sumac would be unsalable in the 
market at any price, because tanners would 
not dare use it, lest their leather might be 
spoiled. If the Agricultural Department at 

ashington would turn its attention to this 
matter, it might effect valuable results. 





BREEDING FROGS FOR MARKET. 


Illinois exchanges are commenting on the 
progress of a Mr. Soule, of Elgin, Ill., who 
began the business of breeding frogs for 
market on a small scale three years ago. The 
third season they were ready for market, 
and he has now on hand, it is claimed, some 
200,000 dozen frogs of all ages, on one and 
a quarter acres of land. The Chicago Field 
says: 

af A pint of spawn will hatch out about 
2,000. This spawn was obtained from 
Christholm Rapids, on the Trent, in Lower 
Canada, and the variety is there known as 
the “ goslin frog,” as they catch the young 
goslins, whence the name. They grow five 
or six times as large as the common frogs, 
and five sixths of the spawn hatches out. 
Mr. Soule keeps men gathering frogs for 
the market, but as he wishes to keep the 
spawn of these this season he will have 
none for sale of this kind until next year, 
when he thinks he can supply the markets 
of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati with this 
amphibious quadruped, averaging from two 
to two and a half pounds each. Mr. Soule 
expects to find ready sale for his surplns at 
say 40 cents per dozen, which is better than 
growing wheat at $2 per bushel. 





FEED ROOTS IN WINTER. 
The large quantities of dry, woody and 
indigestible food consumed by stock in win- 
ter tax the digestive organs very severely, 
and constipation, congestion, etc., are ever 
threatening dangers to the health of the 
stock. A moderate quantity of roots or 
m food in the season of dry feed acts as 
Beneficially on the stock as fruit and fresh 
vegetables doon the human system in the 
course of the long, cold season when no 
perspiration purges the skin. In the season 
of verdure and plant-growing, fresh vege- 
—_ food is so common a portion of our 
dai 
And so it is with the animals whose care we 
are charged with.—Ezchange. 


cw R. M. Williams, of West Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has a Cotswold buck which 





226 lbs. His fleece this w 12 
lbs., and some of the was 9 inches in 
length. So says Record and Farmer. 


ee ree — 


Porcine, 


THE HOGS. 


[ Western Rural.] 
The season has arrived when more than 
ordinary attention is given to swine, and 





diet that we scarcely notice the fact. | be 


when it is very necessary that proper care 
should be given the animals. The hog 
should have at this time all he can eat, that 
is, all he can eat without being glutted. It 
is of the utmost importance that he be fed 
before the corn becomes hard, as corn in a 
soft condition is more easily digested. It is 
considerably like cooked feed. It is true 
that corn at this time is very far advanced 
in the hardening process, but the best should 
be done, under the circumstances, that is 
possible, and the softest of it fed. If the 
store animal is now brought into good con- 
dition by proper feeding, eare being taken 
to develop the muscular system, it will keep 
on growing steadily all through the winter. 

Too much attention cannot be given to 
securing a symmetrical development. The 
muscle, as well as fat, must be looked to. 
A one-sided food must be avoided, if the 
best results are achieved. A steady feeding 
of corn, and nothing else, will not answer, 
unless the feeder is satisfied with an imper- 
fect animal in the end. Hogs like a variety 
of food. If there is nothing else handy at 
this time to vary the corn rations, feed bots. 
Bran, however, is usually at hand, or can 
be easily secured. So long as we continue 
to feed corn exclusively, we shall continue to 
have a great deal of hog cholera. We may 
have a great deal of it if we do not feed 
corn exclusively, but we certainly shall if we 
do. Pumpkins will be found an excellent 
food when cooked. When fed, the seed 
should be removed, as they act injuriously 
upon the urinary parts. Potatoes are also 
good, and they furnish an excellent means 
of salting hogs, and should be supplied 
frequently, if not constantly kept within 
their reach. 

There is one matter that deserves more 
attention than is often given it in hog fat- 
tening, and that is the necessity of quiet- 
ness about the pens. If the animal 1s ex- 
cited to undue exercise, it must necessa- 
rily be at the cost of its fat. The object 
of confining a fatting hog in a smaller en- 
closure than would be given if it were not 
im process of fattening, is to keep it from 
running off its fat. But if the animal is 
worried and driven to unusual and unnec- 
essary exercise in a small enclosure, it will 
cease to be benefitted as we intendec. Care 
should be taken, therefore, to keep dogs 
away from them, and also to have them 
kindly treated by the men. 

An observance of these rales, together 
with regularity in feeding, and feeding with 
judgment as to quantity, will enable the 
feeder to achieve satisfactory results, and 
to reap a portion of the good harvest 
which is promised this winter in the pork 
market. 


TYPHOID FEVER AMONG SWINE. 


[Agnculturist.] 

This disease, which is that known as hog 
cholera, is by no means an American disease, 
as is generally supposed. It is now preva- 
lent in several places in England, and many 
districts where it occurs are isolated by the 
local anthorities, in accordance with law. 
The affected animals are slaughtered, and an 
attempt is thus made to prevent the spread 
of the di Unfort ly, this stamping 
out process is remarkably ineffective, and 
year after year the disease exists, and causes 
enormous losses. The only advantage from 
it seems to be to shift loss from the 
shoulders, or pockets, of the owners of dis- 
eased stock to those of the public. The 
results of these long continued efforts to 
eradicate the disease, by the English Gov- 
ernment, are well worth considering with 
reference to a similar course suggested here. 











FLORIDA YELLOW PINE. 
| Lumberman.] 

The best reserves of this invaluable tim- 
ber for present or future supply are to be 
found in the peninsular — of Florida, 
mainly in the counties of Putnam, Marion, 
Sumter, Polk, Hillsborough and Hernando. 
These six counties embrace 326,977 acres, 
and it is quite safe to assume that at least 
three-fifths of their entire surface is covered 
with this timber, entirely unculled, and that 
it will produce 5,000 feet at the very least to 
the acre of first-class sawing timber ; this 
will make the gross yield of these seven 
counties about 980,930,000 feet, which in 
Boston or New York will readily command 
the enormous sum of $20,599,530. So soon 
as railways get established in these counties 
with outlets at Palatka or Jacksonville, on 
the St. John’s, and Tampa, on the gulf, this 
rich product will be found seeking the 
markets of Liverpool, Havre, Bremen and 
the Atlantic ports of our country as well as 
the extensive markets of the West India 
Islands and South America. One of the 
very greatest enterprises of the future will 
the manufacture and marketing of this 
jnvaluable article of merchandise. 
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EARLY LAYERS PRODUCED BY 
CROSSING. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


How often does the reader of standard 
poultry works, or the numerous agricultural 
papers of the present day, make up his 
mind which is the earliest maturing breed 
to keep for the earliest eggs, and the fastest 
fowls to put on flesh. Well, 1 have read 
article after article, and have found it nearly 
true in some particulars, while in other re- 
spects they were as far the other way in re- 
gard to the results. 
Now, as to my experience (about twenty 
years, and often dear,) in the matter. I 
have secured very gratifying results, by 
taking as one example,a two year old Silver 
Spangled Hamburg cock, and mating him 
with ten or twelve Buff Cochin hens; asa 
result, I secured a very large increase io 
weight, and at the same time, I still had the 
wonderful production of eggs, that I had 
from the pure Silver Spangled Hamburgs ; 
and not but a very few days later than the 
Hamburgs. 
Now there are several items in favor of 
the cross. Ist. I received a flock of fowls 
that were more hardy. 2nd. I received an 
increase of pounds of dressed poultry, and 
at the same time an epicurian taste favored 
the cross, over the blue legs and skin of the 
Silver Spangled Hamburg, pure. 3rd. I 
received a fowl that would set and be a good 
mother, which, if I only kept pure Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs I would not be favored 
with a broody hen, an article of great value 
in the early spring. 
It is my opinion that there are no pure 
bred fowls but what can be made to get 
down to business, and lay by the lst of No- 
vember, sure, if they have been properly 
fed, from the time they leave the shell, (any 
time in March,) until they can form shells 
of their own. It is my opinion that there 
is more fault with the mode of feeding than 
in the fowls themselves. 

I have only spoken of my experience on 
a cross between a so-called early, and late 
variety, and, here I will say that I keep five 
pure distinct breeds on which I experiment, 
and I am well satisfied that in my crossing, 
I can show as large, and as good egg-produ- 
cing fowls, combined with earliness, as it is 
possible for the physical condition of any 
fowl to equal. Ww. F. 

Oxford, Mass. 





——— 


COW LOSING HER MILK. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


In the Ploughman of Nov. 1, I read the 
inquiry made by one of your readers for the 
best method of treatment to be given a cow 
that loses her milk. I have hada similar 
case, and this is my method. In August, 
one of my cows that was giving ten quarts 
per day dried entirely in less than ten hours. 
There was not a drop of milk in her bag ; it 
hung loose and in folds, like a cow com- 
pletely dry. At first she ate well and looked 
well ; was well as far as I could see, but on 
the third day was ina high fever, as she 
would naturally be. I put her in the care 
of a homeopathic physician, who treated the 
fever two days, [ mean while milking her 
the same length of time that it formerly re- 
quired when she gave her usual quantity. 
In about a week the milk began, and gradu- 
ally increased until she regained one-half 
the former quantity. I think it was occa- 
sioned by eating dried brush that I had just 
mown; perhaps some particular kind, but 
what I do not know. 

Respectfully, 
West Brookfield, Nov. 6th, 1879. 


M. P. 





CARE OF TOOLS AND FARM 
MACHINERY. 


(From the New York World.] 


Every farmer prefers putting his hand to 
a bright plough which turns the furrows 
with comparative ease, to both team and 
driver, than one weather-beaten and dulled 
with the previous season’s dirt, and yet 
many dollars dwindle imperceptibly but 
surely away each year, and farmers annually 
grumble, all because of the careless handling 
of farm machinery. With one accord, 
reapers and mowers, seed-drills, ploughs 
and harrows, are suffered to remain where 
last employed to bear the action of pelting 
storms and drying winds. The repairs 
required the following season will cost more 
than the building of a shed or tool-house, or 
the arrangement of a place for them in out- 
houses already erected. Everybody knows 
this, but everybody does not heed and profit 
by it. The man, however, who possesses a 
tool house and requirements for properly 
storing farm implements could not be induced 
to abandon these conveniences, for he has 
learned they not only put money in his 
pocket, but that the extra cost and labor 
attending the care of tools is more than 
paid for in the prevention of wear and tear 
on his patience when the busy season begins. 
Then is the interest returned on all time and 
money expended by properly storing, by 
finding things not only in place but in work- 
ing order. 

There are a variety of mixtures which may 
be applied to the iron portion of implements 
to prevent rusting, the che tof which is 
grease that has not been salted. An excel- 
lent article can be prepared for the protec- 
tion of either steel or iron by melting lard 
and common resin slowly together and stir- 
ring the mixture as it cools. When required 
in large quantities make in the proportion 
of about six pounds of lard to two of resin. 
If only a small amount is desired a piece of 
resin about the size of a hen’s egg will 
suffice for one pound of lard. This mixture 
may be applied with a cloth or any article 
that will give athin coating to the metal 
surface to be protected. The resin prevents 
the lard from becoming rancid and the grease 
excludes airand moisture. Before applyi 
the machines should be thoroughly reliev 
of dirt and dust; wipe the bearings and oil 
with castor oil. Castor oil, by the way, is 
among the best of oils for iron axles. A 
wheel well lubricated with it not only turns 
readily but wears much longer than when 
oiled with cheaper sorts of grease. 

Not only is it economy to look after the iron 
and steel part of tools and machinery, but 





ta Counting up the new i 
that are now being yearly looked 





and 
cultivated in this country number over 
two hundred which have sufficient 
prominence to be talked and 


written about. 


external coat paint. Petroleum has « 
strong ive power, converting soft 

i woods to the duet _ 
woods. It not only improves woodel 
tools, but is like valuable for rustic furni- 
ture ex: to the weather. An occasional 
coat this oil improves their color and 
renders them more lasting. 
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BREEDING “ IN-AND-IN.” 


The system of breeding within near de- 

gress of consanguinity, or in farmers’ lan- 

guage, of breeding “ in-and in,” so as to 

perpetuate a stock of cattle, sheep, swine, 

or other animals, solely from its own males, 

has been the topic of much discussion, and 

was long the subject of divided and un- 

settled opinion. 

The degrees of relationship vary accord- 

ing to the sire and circumstances of different 

flocks and herds, but may, in a general view, 

be regarded as strictly parallel to those 

which prohibit marriage among the human 

species. The celebrated improved Bakewell 

after bringing his Leicester sheep and long- 

horned cattle to perfection, always bred 

from his own stock, and thoroughly suc- 

ceeded in preserving it from every appear- 

ance of degeneracy. Mr. Mason, of Chilton, 

successfully pursued, for a time, the same 

course, other distinguished breeders have 

also, with various degrees of success, and 

for periods of various length, pursued it; a 

considerable number of breeders of the 

present day, particularly in England, still 

practice it, and regard it as the best; and 
several naturalists have appealed, for the 
vindication of it, to facts in the economy of 
wild animals, and especially to the instance 

of the exceedingly prolonged consanguineous 

propagation of the flock of wild cattle in 
Whillingham Park. “Mr. Bakewell,” says 
Mr. Culley, “has not had a cross from any 
other breed than his own for upwards of 
twenty years ; his best stock has been bred 
by the nearest affinities; yet they have not 
decreased in size, neither are they less hardy, 
or more liable to disorders, but, on the con- 
trary, have kept on a progressive state of 
improvement. But one of the most conclu- 
sive arguments that crossing with different 
stock is not necessary to secure size, hardi- 
ness, etc., is the breed of cattle in Chilling- 
ham Park, in the county of Northumber- 
land. It is well known that these cattle 
have been confined in this park for several 
hundred years, without any intermixture, 
and are perhaps the purest breed of cattle 
of any in the kingdom; and though bred 
from the nearest affinities in every possible 
degree, yet we find them exceedingly hardy, 
healthy, and well formed, and their size, as 
well as color, and many other particulars 
and peculiarities, the same as they were five 
hundred years ago.” Mr. Napier quotes 
this passage, and appears to concur in it; 
and Mr. Hayward argues at much length on 
a diversity of grounds, and in formal oppo- 
sition to Sir John Sinclair, in support of the 
doctrine which it inculcates. Yet the true 
law of either improving or undeteriorating 
propagation, so far as we can deduce it from 
a vast mass of conflicting obseryations, is 
that consanguineousness of breeding, viewed 
apart from other controlling or modifying 
circumstances, acts indifferently in the wild 
state of animals, and has a deteriorating 
tendency in the exact ratio of domestication. 

Mr. Bakewell, by a choice selection of in- 
dividuals, improved his breeds up to the 
highest possible pitch, which became identi- 
cal with the utmost possible degree of do- 
mestication, and afterwards preserved his 
flocks trom degenerating, only by careful 
attention to the utmost attainable proprie- 
ties of pairing, and especially by a con- 
stant and costly provision of the fittest 
climate, the amplest shelter, and the rich- 
est food. But had he either permitted 
his improved breeds promiscuous inter- 
course, or allowed them to live under the 
ordinary conditions of common pasturage 
on a common farm, he would probably have 
witnessed a deterioration almost as rapid as 
the previousimprovement. His breeds, too, 
were but newly formed,—they, under his 
own management, came for the first time 
into the possession of the characteristic 
properties which constituted them varieties 
of their species; and they, therefore, in all 
or any of their tendencies to degeneracy, 
were no more parallel to the long estab- 
lished breeds of the present day, than a 
hybrid plant of the first generation is par- 
allel to a hybrid of the fourth or sixth gen- 
eration. 

But the wild cattle of Chillingham Park, 
are almost contrasts rather than parallels; 
for they have no properties of “a breed "— 

no qualities of a mere variety,—no “ points ” 
whatever of the very numerous and diversi- 
fied class which characterize the countless 

breeds of domestic animals, and distinguish 

them from the untamed brutes of the forest ; 
and, of course, they could not degenerate,— 
they could not lose or deteriorate properties 
which they did not possess. The acquisition 
of such properties as constitute a changeable 
variety is inseparable from domestication ; 
the production of many and diversified 
groups of them is what constitutes the 
numerousness of the varieties of any species 
of domestic animals; the segregating of a 
group of good ones, to the exclusion of the 
bad, is what constitutes the art of breeding ; 
and hence, the very proportion to which 
high breeding is carried, becomes, at the 
same time, both the proportion of domesti- 
cation, and the proportion of liability to 
deterioration from breeding in-and-in. 

Consanguinous breeding operates with full 
advantage in forming a new breed, or in 
developing and establishing any attainable 
group of new properties which may be desir- 
able; but it ought to be thoroughly aban- 
doned the moment the new breed is fairly 
established and never practiced for the per- 
petuation of a breed which is well established. 
It originated the good sheep and cattle 
breeds of Bakewell, and the excellent cattle 
breed of Colling; but it first degenerated 
and then utterly destroyed the new Leicester 
breed of cattle, and has, on multitudes of 
farms, impaired the constitution and deteri- 
orated the value of the new Leicester sheep 
and the short-horned cattle. 

After a breed is formed, the continuance 
of it by breeding in-and-in may, indeed, pro- 
duce one generation or two generations of 
animals of extraordinary tendency to fatness, 
of remarkable form, and sometimes salable 
at enormous prices; but it will just as cer- 
tainly occasion the subsequent generations 
to be far more than proportionally degener- 
ated in precisely the same properties. 

The bone of the in-and-in bred animal 
becomes very small in size, condensed in 
texture, and fine in form; the skin becomes 
very thin and porous, and ceases to afford 
any effectual protection against catarrh 
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consumption and some other diseases ; the 


